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PREFAC E 

This thesis is written as a possible aid to naval commanders and 
collateral duty public information officers . Each individual command within the 
Naval Establishment has a definite responsibility to the Public Information Program 
of the United States Navy. U. S. Fleet Operations offer an area wherein the as- 
pects of the public information possibilities offer unlimited opportunity. U. S. 

Fleet Operations as discussed in the context of this thesis refers to those operations 
conducted by United States Naval Units exclusively on the East and West Coasts 
of the United States. 

This particular subject was selected because past experience has 
led to a belief that, despite increasing Navy-wide emphasis on public information, 
public information at the individual ship level during stateside operations has not 
been effective to the maximum degree. Further impetus was added to the thesis 
when discussions with the Chief of Information and other officers within the 
offices of the Office of Information, indicated that a study in depth in this area 
would be beneficial to the overall Navy Public Relations effort. 

This thesis is not a scientific study designed to produce empirical 
laws and formulas which may be applied to any situation that may arise. It is an 
attempt to take a scholarly view of the information practices of the individual 
fleet units. Existing practices within the fleet will be researched, analyzed, and 
discussed in the light of present day thinking in mass communications and public 



relations. 
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Again, this thesis is not to discuss the need of the Navy for Public 
Information or the value of the fleets role. Rather it will place current public 
information programs in writing, in the desire to be of aid to the naval commander 
and the officer serving as collateral duty Public Information Officer 



we could first know where we are and whither 



are tending, we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it" 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Before discussing public relations within the Navy, some 
knowledge of the development of the term in the United States Navy is needed. 
Although public information as it evolves in fleet operations is different, since 
it is not all inclusive, a brief discussion of the history of public relations within 
the naval establishment should serve to establish a common base. 

Background of Public Information in the Navy 

As an agency of the federal government, the Navy is a public 
institution and the American public has a right to be informed about its activities. 
Though little can be said of public relations furing the early days of our Navy, 
it is evident that the more prominent figures in early American Naval history 
operated with close alliance in conjunction with the powers of publicity and politics. 
The relationship was by no means as formal as it is today. The mechanics of 
liason and amiable relations were informally handled by administrative aides to 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Flag Lieutenant. This casual association did 
not long satisfy the quest for knowledge about the Navy by a growing and inquisitive 
press — or the citizen taxpayer. 

Prior to World War I, the various commanders, bureaus, and 
officers released information and handled press relations without specific guidance 
from the Navy Department. As World War I approached, however, the Secretary 
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of the Navy became concerned about the hap-hazard manner in which news reached 
the public from the scattered segments of the Naval establishment. In an effort 
to centralize the release of Navy information, the Secretary held two press con- 
ferences daily in his office. There he spoke informally to newsmen on events of 
current interest within the Navy Department and answered their questions. 

Later, in 1917, the Secretary established a Navy news bureau to supplement the 
release of information from his press conferences. The news bureau was staffed 
by civilian newsmen and operated directly under the Secretary's control although 
it was organizationally designated as the information section of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

The news bureau was not geared as closely to fulfilling the require- 
ments of the press as it was to controlling the sources of information open to the 
public and the press from within the Navy Department. Since its primary source 
of information came from reports sent to the Office of Naval Intelligence on cur- 
rent events and projects, it released, generally, only that information approved 
by the Secretary and compatible with the security requirements imposed by its 
supervisory office. The news bureau was a step, if a small one, in the right 
direction , 

The nation's press continued the interest stimulated in the Navy 
during World War I. On 1 May 1922, the Secretary of the Navy directed the fleet 
commanders, commandants of the Naval Districts, and commanders of the naval 
forces to appoint one or more officers to collect information and photographs 
from ships or stations under their command. In order to assure a continuous 
supply of Navy material he advised that each activity also appoint at least one 
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officer to cover drills, maneuvers, athletic competitions, and other events of 
general interest, so that the people at large might have some knowledge of what 
their Navy was doing. The officers who were assigned this duty were directed 
to send weekly reports to the Office of Naval Intelligence, section on the com- 
mand's activities. 

In 1939 the information section was renamed the Public Relations 
Branch of the Office of Naval Intelligence, and subsidiary branches were opened 
in each Naval District. As World War II approached, the Secretary of the Navy 
divorced the Public Relations Branch from the Office of Naval Intelligence and 
created the Office of Public Relations as a separate office with a Rear Admiral 
as the director. 

At the outbreak of the war, hundreds of civilian newsmen, ad- 
vertising executives, and public relations experts were given direct commissions 
in the Naval Reserve; and, after a short indoctrination period, they were ordered 
to information billets ashore and with the fleet commanders. 

Following the rapid demobilization of the Navy after the war, large 
numbers of these Reserve specialists were released. The Dyer Board, which was 
established to review the Navy's postwar manpower situation, recommended the 
establishment of a formal program of specialty for public information officers. 
Although the Board recommended that 145 officers be named to the specialist 
catagory, only forty-two regular Navy officers were appointed in 1947, following 
legislation which formally created the public information specialist category. 

The further reduction of the Naval forces and the formation of the Office of 
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Information in the newly created Department of Defense in 1949, held the number 
of specialists far from the proposed level of 145. 

Navy Department reorganization in 1950 renamed the Office of 
Public Relations as the Office of Information and moved it into the Executive Of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Navy. Though subsequent organizational and admini- 
strative changes have affected the office internally, it remains one of the four 
major staff offices directly under the Secretary of the Navy. 

At present there are approximately 100 billets in the Navy being 
filled by public information specialists. Additionally, there are more than 200 full 
time public information billets being filled by non-specialists. The Navy Public 
Information program is one of the areas in which there will be unrestricted line 
officers serving as subspecialists — officers who become qualified in public 
information by education and experience, but retain their primary specialty in 
Naval warfare and command at sea. Where there are no full time public information 
officers allocated, collateral duty public information officers carry out the responsi- 
bilities of the individual commands. 

From a handful of newsmen in 1917 to an executive office with a 
staff of almost 100 military and civilian personnel, the Office of Information has 
changed a great deal. Change is also apparent in the structure of the public 
information activities of the fleet and shore establishment as specialists, sub- 
specialists, and collateral duty public information officers advise commands on 
public relations.^ 

^Rear Admiral W. P. Mack, "Change," Direction Magazine , 
(January, 1965), pp. 2-3. 
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Military Public Relations Today 
Public Relations as an accepted profession is a Twentieth Century 
phenomena. Unfortunately, public relations to many people has long had the ring 
of press agentry and carried the connotation of artificiality and subterfuge. In 
the late 1940's and early 1950 's the armed services made a move to combat this 
wide spread feeling by changing the title of these activities from public relations 
to public information. 

Increased emphasis has been placed on the achievements of good 

relations with the American public through better public information practices by 

all the armed services. Oddly enough the organization and development of military 

public information got its greatest boost as a result of an intense battle between the 

separate services themselves. This rather embarrassing episode of military 

evolution served an important function. It emphasized the importance of public 

relations practices in winning public and Congressional support to further their 

respective roles in the defense of the nation. 

The increased emphasis that has been placed on the achievement 

of good relations with the American public through better public information 

practices can be illustrated by these quotes: 

As General Matthew B. Ridgway expressed: 

Our long range objectives must be to inform the American 
public fully of Army activities and accomplishments, with- 
in the bounds of genuine military security, in order to in- 
still confidence in Army personnel, policies, and manage- 
ment and to widen public understanding that the Army is 
performing loyally and intelligently in support of national 
aims and the public interest. To accomplish these objectives 
we must modify the philosophy, which has for years guided the 
Army's action in the field of public relations. This philosophy 
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has influenced officers to remain aloof from the public and 
reticent on their few public appearances. We must be- 
come more articulate and develop a positive public re- 
lations attitude throughout the Army. Too many officers 
look upon public relations as a defensive operation rather 
than a living, dynamic one.'*' 

The Office of the Chief of Information in Washington is now the top 
link in the information field for the Army. Subordinate sections operate in every 
major Army command both in the United States and overseas. 

As stated in the United States Air Force Manual on Information 
Policies and Procedures: 

The Air Force Information Program was established to 
increase the degree of understanding and knowledge that 
the American public possesses concerning Air Force missions 
and requirements. Recognition of public interests and 
attitudes is essential, since the role of aerospace power 
in our national defense structure eventually must be resolved 
by the citizens of the United States. 

It is axiomatic that public understanding cannot be achieved 
if proper understanding is not present within the Air Force. 
Therefore, an initial step in formulating a program to carry 
out the primary objective must be to develop our personnel 
resources. Each individual in the Air Force, military and 
civilian, must be thoroughly familiar with the roles and 
missions of the Air Force, and become a source of reliable 
and factual information for all the publics with whom he 

o 

comes in contact. 

The Office of Information is a staff agency of the Office of the 
Secretary of the Air Force. The Director of Information is directly responsible 



•*-General Matthew B. Ridgway, "Effective Army Troop and Public 
Relations" (A memorandum to Field Army Commanders, July, 1954). 

^Department of the Air Force, Air Force Manual No. 190-4 , 
"Information Policies and Procedures," November 20, 1964, p. 1. 
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to the Secretary of the Air Force for operating the Air Force information program, 
to include planning, promulgating, and supervising the internal information, public 
information, and community relations programs. He advises the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Chief of Staff, USAF, and the Air Staff on matters related to the 
information program. 

The Chief of Information, United States Navy, stated in January, 

1965: 



The increased emphasis on public information programs in 
the past few years is indicative of a growing concern within 
the Naval Establishment for Navy public relations and the 
Navy image. In the not too distant past an attitude of "let 
our actions speak for themselves" prevailed throughout the 
Navy. While some of the most effective public relations 
projects are those which are based on significant achieve- 
ments, our actions do not "speak for themselves. " 

Each one of us should stop and consider the changes which 
have taken place during our naval careers, the growth and 
technological advances, the complexity of equipments and the 
diversity of forces. Consider the changes in mass communi- 
cations that have taken place during the same period, the 
expanded coverage of news both on radio and television, the 
sophistication of interpretive reporting of the government 
and the increasingly competitive interest in military affairs 
and operations. 

Our public information efforts must keep abreast of both the 
changes in the Navy and those in mass communications. ^ 

As previously stated, the Chief of Information serves as one of the 

four major staff officers directly under the Secretary of the Navy. The organization 

includes either public information specialists, subspecialists, or collateral duty 

public information officers at every level of the Naval establishment. 



■'"Rear Admiral W. P. Mack, "Change," Direction Magazine , 
(January, 1965), p. 3. 
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It is evident that today the armed services and the top military 
men that represent these services are keenly aware of the place and purpose of 
public relations. "No organization faces a stiffer, continuing public relations 
assignment. The enormity of this task was clearly seen by the first Secretary 
of Defense, James Forrestal, who said: 'I know of no task that is more complex, 
except possibly the task of government itself, than that of engendering in a 
democracy an appreciation of the role of the armed forces'. 

The Navy Public Information Mission 

Having gained an insight into the complexity and increasing 

growth of the public information activities within the Naval establishment, it is 

advantageous to examine the written mission and objectives under which the 

establishment operates. The Navy has charted a definite course. The mission as 

stated in the United States Navy Public Information Manual is: 

The information mission of the Navy is to inform the 
public and the naval service concerning: 

(a) The Navy as an instrument of national policy 
and security, and 

(b) The activities of the Navy as compatible with 
military security, and 

(c) The responsibilities and participation of naval 
personnel as United States citizens under the 

o 

concept of government and society. 



1 Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center, Effective Public Relations, 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 426. 

2 

Department of the Navy, Navexos P-1035 , "U. S. Navy Public 
Information Manual," (Washington: Government Printing Office, October, 1953), p. 3. 
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In addition, in a briefing for Commanding Officers on the importance of public 

relations, the following comments were made: 

The mission of the Chief of Information and, in fact, 
the whole of the Navy Public Relations effort at every 
command level, is fourfold: 

We must provide complete, accurate, and prompt 
news about the Navy and its activities. 

We must be responsible to requests for information 
from the public, the press, and other branches of 
government. 

We must prevent the dissemination of information 
that violates security, and try to avoid publicity that 
is distorted or otherwise contrary to the public interest. 

We must seek to create an accurate up-to-date "image" 
of the Navy as an instrument of our national security. * 

In conjunction with the mission prescribed, the Navy has established the following 

objectives for the public information program: 

In furtherance of the Navy’s functional missions and 
in discharging the Navy's obligation to inform the public 
and the naval service, the current paramount information 
objectives are: 

(a) Understanding of the continuing importance of 
seapower. 

(b) Understanding of the Navy's role today. 

(c) Understanding of the Navy's future role. 

(d) Encouragement for career service. 

(e) A vigorous Naval Reserve. 



^ Briefing for Commanding Officers on the Importance of Naval 
Public Relations (mimeographed, in the files of the Office of Information, Navy 
Department), p. 5. 
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(f) Public awareness of the need for a modernized 
fleet. 

(g) Public awareness of growing Soviet naval strength. 1 

To actively pursue the mission and objectives the Navy addresses 
its public information efforts to primarily four publics: 

(1) The general public 

(2) Citizens with direct Navy contact. 

(3) Personnel in the Navy; and 

(4) People abroad. 

Direct and indirect means of reaching these publics are utilized. Direct methods 
include Navy speakers addressing the public, guest cruises, exhibits, demonstrations, 
and special events. Indirect contact is afforded through the use of the mass media 
(newspapers, Hometown News, magazine articles, books, TV, and movies). 

Publics cannot be sharply divided. Fleet information programs 
overlap into community relations projects. Internal programs merge with family 
groups, and other publics. The important emphasis is the fact that the Navy 
realizes the importance of the various publics and is implementing programs to 
communicate with them. The importance attached to the active fleet in implementing 
these various programs, engenders the public relations significance of any and all 
programs conducted by the units within the fleet. 

Rear Admiral W. P. Mack, USN, Chief of Information, Navy 
Department, emphasized the contribution to Navy Public Information that would 

^Navexos P-1035, loc. cit . 
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result from an examination of the public information aspects of fleet operations. In 
a meeting in January, 1965, he cited fleet operations as an area deserving of a 
detailed study. * 



Analysis Of Area To Be Studied 
Navy public information policies and objectives extend to every 
activity of the Naval establishment regardless of size, mission, or complement. 
Included as a vital, dynamic force within the framework of the public information 
program are the ships comprising the active fleet. To the average layman and 
the general public, the Navy signifies ships. One connotes the other to the ordinary 
citizen. Only when specific questions are asked concerning types of ships, length 
and variety of operations, cost to the taxpayers to operate, and mission, does one 
discover the general lack of intimate knowledge concerning the Naval operating 
forces. 

Granted, the general public is aware that Navy ships pluck the 
astronauts from the sea; they are equally well informed of the role played by the 
Navy ships on the world stages of Cuba, Vietnam, and the Dominican Republic. 

These global operations executed by entire task forces are well disseminated by 
the mass media. But, what of daily, arduous, training operations by these same 
units while stationed on their respective coasts? What does the "man in the 
street" know of these operations? The policy of keeping the public informed must 

Letter from Rear Admiral W. P. Mack, USN, Chief of Information, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. , January 4, 1965. 
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still be the vital goal of the information program, whether the ship is involved in 
exotic operations, or perched high and dry in a repair drydock. 

Large scale exercises, involving numerous commands, are staged 
at various intervals throughout the year on both coasts. These exercises are 
conducted by large staffs having at their disposal a quantity of personnel not 
normally available to the individual ship. Included within the structure of these 
staffs are billets for a public information specialist. Thus, when these exercises 
are conducted they are valuable to the mission and objectives of the entire public 
information program. These exercises facilitate and promote a greater under- 
standing among civilian influentials by affording them the opportunity for direct 
participation. Often they take part as observers aboard Naval surface and air 
units. This is as it should be. 

These multi-command exercises, however, represent less than 

twenty-five per-cent of the total U. S. Coastal Operations of the fleet units involved. 

The analogy is apparent. Less than one-quarter of the fleet operations conducted on 

the coasts of the United States are under the direct influence of a public information 

specialist. The gap in the aggregate public information plan is obvious. 

The area of immediate concern to the Office of Information then 

becomes the single ship operating alone or with its division, squadron or flotilla. 

Stated previously was the fact that each command, regardless of size, was required 

to assign an officer the collateral duty of Public Information Officer. Also to be 

noted is the following written policy directive: 

Commanding officers of all ships and stations are re- 
sponsible for the implementation of the public information 
policies and programs of the Navy Department and for the 
conduct of public information within their commands. Their 
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responsibility for public information is identical with 
their responsibility in other affairs . 1 

Further written policy reads as follows: 

1. It is the policy of the Department of the Navy to 
provide the American public maximum informa- 
tion concerning or related to all phases of un- 
classified naval exercises and operations. 

2. The control of public information in operations 
and exercises conducted by the Navy is a command 
responsibility exercised by the officer in command. ^ 

This is not to be construed as an indictment of any unit of the fleet. 

There is in existence however, a partial void in the fleet public information program, 

a void partially filled by every unit when "visit ship" is conducted, a void eliminated 

by a few fleet units implementing a vigorous, active, and imaginative public 

information program. 

A military organization is characterized by its relentless pursuit 
of near perfection both administratively and operationally. The obvious, and ap- 
parent question then remains: why is there a void? 

It must be stated that this void, or gap, in public information 
activities is nullified to a great extent when the same individual fleet units are 
employed. The ships during normal operations employ to either the Mediterranean 
Sea or the Far East to operate with the Sixth and Seventh Fleets respectively. 

Length of employment " averages" from six to nine months over an eighteen month 

^Navexos P-1035, loc. cit. , p. 8. 

2 

Navexos P-1035, loc. cit. , p. 85. 
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span. This is during " normal " peacetime conditions. While employed with the 
Sixth or Seventh Fleet, ships participate in extensive public information, People- 
to-People, and other good will programs. * 

Therefore, other criteria have a direct bearing, and must be 
considered, concerning the public information activities which are implemented 
during U. S. Coastal operations. 



■^A detailed study of the public information activities of the 
employed fleets is being conducted by Lieutenant David W. Garrett, USN. 
(Unpublished Master's Thesis, School of Public Communication, Boston 
University, 1965.) 



CHAPTER II 



OTHER CRITERIA. ..AND CONSIDERATIONS 



Democracy has been defined as government by the 
consent of the governed. But today our society is 
so complex that it is not government alone that 
needs the public's consent. Every group, and 
for that matter, every individual needs the under- 
standing and support of public opinion, in order to 
become integrated into our democratic society. 

People-to-People and goodwill missions abroad make sense, create 
international understanding, and are seemingly in line with what is expected of a 
Naval vessel on foreign employment. The thought of having to "sell" the United 
States Navy, its traditions and customs to the U, S. Public at-large is an actuality 
which is either offensive or misunderstood by many career Naval officers. Their 
reasons are many, and varied. 



Modern Technology 

"In a period of fantastic technological change, military leadership 
is confronted with an almost perpetual crisis of organization. The average Naval 
officer of today is overwhelmed by the technological advances that he encounters. 
Rapid developments in nuclear capabilities, weaponry, operational techniques, 
are grist for the intellectual mill, along with contingency planning, systems analysis, 



^Edward L. Bernays, Public Relations (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1952), p. 157. 

o 

Morris Janowitz, Sociology and the Military Establishment 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959), p. 22. 
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international relations, and personnel management. Commensurate with the in- 
crease of highly technical requirements there has been no lessening of the neces- 
sities of administrating a modern Naval vessel. Personnel, supply, discipline, 
and many other duties, remain to exact their toll in precious minutes. Add to this, 
public information! 

As a consequence of modern technology the Naval commander is 
forced to increase his reliance on staff officers or specialists to ensure that 
technical functions are efficiently performed. Missiles, advanced undersea 
weapons, guidance systems, and computers, require individuals possessing special- 
ized training. One officer by himself cannot assimilate all the information required 
at a technical level on all subjects. Thus, the Naval commander is not sufficiently 
equipped to assist or assess adequately the myriad of technical tasks performed 
by specialized personnel. Astute judgment of the performance of staff and technical 
personnel is certainly the mark of an able administrator. Naval officers trained 
in line positions and for command at sea are proving, beyond a doubt, that they 
are equal to the task. It is, however, a task that their predecessors of twenty 
years never faced. 

Secondarily, military administration is such that a formal set of 
regulations and written directives establish policy for all eventualities. "First 
military command structure is laid out and continually redesigned so as to 
create a precise format in which each unit is clearly charted and its task assigned. 
Second, military command seeks to routinize its operating procedures to the 
most infinite detail."* Technological advances have deluged officers in command 

* Ibid. , p. 83. 
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with technical manuals, instructions, notices, and memorandums. The net result has 
not been a decrease in adeptness, but rather an increasing erosion into previously 
compactly scheduled routines. 

Closely associated with the scientific innovations related to Naval 
operations have been giant strides in the technology of mass communications and the 
information industry. These concepts have been overshadowed by the technical 
advances which stimulate the imagination and are perceived in "black and white" 
terms. 

The interest and motiviation of the majority of Naval officers today 
is oriented toward the exotics of space physics and rocketry, supersonic delivery 
vehicles, and nuclear deterrents. In this environment the relatively unglamorous, 
but essential, public information program is given second consideration. 

Distruct Of Public Information 
The hard reality that a great majority of Naval officers cast a sus- 
picious eye at the practitioners of public information and their methods is understandable. 
To a substantial number of Naval officers, public information is nothing more than 
publicity. They are not alone. The civilian populace is equally unsure of their 
civilian counterpart — the public relations man. 

In a recently published book, Albert J. Sullivan, Associate 
Professor of Public Relations, Boston University, had this to say: "There are 
almost as many definitions of public relations as there are writers about it; what- 
ever it is, its projected image is tenuous indeed if so many observers see so many 
different realities. Regarding its mode of operation, the image is also quite 



